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sheep (vix. the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, and kidneys), are
invariably dressed and served up with Whichree. A portion
is likewise transmitted to all absent relatives, and the night
is spent in singing, music, and all kinds of merry-makinc*.
These ceremonies are observed not only on the ch'huttee-
day of the first-born, but also on that of every child.
In the evening, a plate of Khwhree or polaoo^ with two or
three kinds of curries and other things, according as they
can afford them, are kept over-night. This is in order that,
when the child grows up, he may not eye and covet every
article of food he sees. Should his parents not keep these
things, and, he afterwards turn out & gourmand, people are
apt to say that it is very probable his Vhanda (as this dish
is called) was not sufficiently filled with many choice viands;
and in the centre of this dish, a lamp, made of flour paste,
having four wicks, is occasionally placed and lighted. The
friends of the puerperal woman, on seeing this bright lumi-
nary, drop into it something in the shape of money, accord-
ing to each one^s means, and it is kept burning all night;
but next morning the midwife carries it off.
The dish of food is termed ctthuttee ka Uhanda, as also
rut-jugga, and by the vulgar cKhuttee-mah (or sixth-day
mother), because they suppose that Cliliuttee (whom they
consider an angel that writes peopled fates) comes and
writes the child's destiny upon it.
The ceremony of cKhuttee is commonly kept by the lower
orders of society; while the higher classes usually substiU
tute the rite Uqeeqa (vide next chapter) in its stead,